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S¥Men and silanners. 
THE VALE OF NIGHTSHADE. 


—<ittiinee 
** He who would see old Melrose right, 
Must view it by the pale moonlight.” a 





Twilight had long spread its dusky mantle round me, 
leading on the silent march of night unheeded and unseen, 
yet still did I find myself lingering with fond dalliance, 
amid shose mighty and mystic ruins which lie in such deep 
and hallowed slumber in the lovely bosom of the Vale of 
Nightshade. 

Embosomed in the profundity of a narrow glen, fertile 
{n dank and deadly nightshade, surrounded by massy and 
gloomy foliage, and enclosed by a range of lofty hills, 
which seemed to fancy’s eye to form the last boundary of 
that little world: here, in this place ef peace and silence, 
this chosen home of solitude and prayer, once flourished 
in the pomp and pageantry of power, the frowning ma- 
jesty of Furness Abbey; and now, when the day of its 
mightiness has passed away, low in the dust lie its crum- 
bling ruins, or, tottering in air, tell us of the frail tenure 
of all mortal agency. Not a breeze stirred the green 
leaves, not a cloud floated on the face of heaven, but all 
was calm and sacred as the scené it smiled on. °T'was the 
** tilly night, when mem’ry brings the light of other days 
around us;” no busy-hum of men stole on the musing ear, 
to break the sweet illusion, and drag down the high-born 
flights of fancy to the level of common life; scarce one 
sound of a living thing was heard ; one little brook mur- 
mured along its mazy windings; its voie was eo plaintive 
and so piteous, that methought it was bewailing its own 
loneliness, and as it passed by their cold and mouldering 
graves was weeping at the remembrance of departed 
friends, and its importance and honour of old. The sun, 
too, was setting with glorious effulgence, and shedding 
the long rays of its golden and gorgeous light on the 
massy arches of the western aisle in all the beauty of 
light and shade, and laughing as it were in scorn at the 
littleness of man’s noblest works in its own proud con- 
sciousness of existing power, equal or superior to the 
radiance it diffused at the first creation of this fallen pile: 
yet, again, and it was not so; "twas a soft and mellow 
light—a light more of pity than of scorn, exciting melan- 
choly and humiliating, yet not degrading, feelings. Still 
there was but too much reality about it, too vivid a view 
of the minutie of its decay, too much of life and day 
about it—it being, itself, as it were, a thing of to-day, to 
invest it with that solemn dignity and fantastic imagery 
which a deeper obscurity cast around it. 

Then came twilight, with its mystic musings, ealming 
the passions of man, as it shrouded the face of nature; 
and each fragment, as it became darker, became more 
lofty and more noble. The mind, tuo, as it cast off the 
perception of this world,. put off the remembrance also, 
and fleeted on to that of other yéars, when life was not 
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and more lawless, their virtues were of a sublimer and 
more fearless character; and, if the progress of knowledge 
and refinement had not added a few allurements and 
amenities to life, they had not robbed it of many a sub- 
stantial enjoyment and romantic charm. 

How many a weary pilgrim has here rested to offer up 
his orisons and vows! How many a lost and benighted 
traveller has claimed the hospitality of this spacious hall ! 
hospitality which was never asked in vain. How often 
have these lofty roofs echoed with the hymns of praise and 
prayer! How often has the midnight chime called the 
drowsy sleeper from his cell to pay his task of duty or of 
love! How many a noble and virtuous being has here 
slept in peacefulness, ‘* the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot,” dedicating a life of innocence to the service of 
Heaven and the active charities of humanity! Yet even 
here, amid these sacred shades, will the feelings and 
frailties of mortality dare to intrude and profane the 
sanctity of Heaven’s high altar! and: many a deed of 
darkness and dread has been here achieved! Many a 
pining, discontented soul has sighed, even amid its prayers, 
for the gilded pleasures of a forbidden world, or roved 
afar in unbounded and unquestioned vice! and here too 
have the deadly passions of pride, ambition, and un- 
charitableness held equal dominion with the holier feel- 
ings; and. the specious mummery of a crafty priesthood 
triumphed o’er the weakness of a besotted kingdom !— 
But avaunt these humiliating and sad remembrances! for 
the beauteous* moon calls up better and brighter thoughts. 

Oh! I do love her calm and solemn splendour when 
she sails through the spangled sky, guarding so benignly 
the sleep of nature. I love her by flood and mountain, 
by grove and valley; but I venerate her the more when 
she shines on the relics of departed greatness. Twas the 
moon in the zenith of her glory, the harvest moon, which 
shone on that lovely light, on arch and aisle and fretted 
canopy, that seemed to quiver with a fitful motion in her 
trembling rays. Then did imagination run riot in her 
wild exuberance, and people it with the beings who once 
possessed it: each jutting fragment, as it caught the 
brightening ray, was like the floating raiment of some 
white-robed monk, as he hastened to holy sacrifice ; and, 
as the wind began to moan softly and sorrowfully through 
the foliage, it was as the full choir of vesper melody as- 
cending from afar. 

Long did I luxuriate'in delighted contemplation; and, 
as I receded slowly and reluctantly from the spot, I bade 
it, ‘* not without a sigh, farewell!” and long will that 
moonlight vision in the Vale of Nightshade, ‘haunt a 
green spot in mem’ry’s waste,” and bring back the re- 
membrance of happier days. 

Let selfish and mercenary worldlings, the butterflies of 
@ passing sun-beam, exult in the successful schemes of 
ambition and of gain, and laugh at the feelings which are 
not of to-day, and stigmatize them as madness or roman- 
tic folly; to me they are more delightful and congenial 
than half the hollow pleasures of mere common life. 








aé it now is; and, if the passions of man were stronger 
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* See a note to correspondents, 


He who cannot feel these high-wrought charms is dead 
to the finer sensibilities of man’s nature, and cannot half 
appreciate the intellectual joys of existence—the essence 
and the poetry of life! They are feelings which Omnipo- 
tence has given us, in wisdom, to direct our thoughts to 
past and future things, and render us, by the very contem- 
plation, both wiser and better men ; they were not meant 
for indifference to mock to scorn, nor a frozen and mad 
philosophy to root away ! NATHAN. ° 


Sine Arts. 


SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE. 


——e— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—In the letter of Mr. T. S. Jun. which appeared 
in No. 166 of the Kaleidoscope, there is something that 
wants explanation ; but as it had, in fact, nothing to do 
with the matter on hand, I thought it would be better to 
treat it separately. 

He says that the ancients are still our masters in sculp- 
ture and architecture. This is so true, that, with regard 
to Sculpture, they are not only our masters now, but they 
will always remain so: or rather, it is quite useless to at- 
tempt rivalling them in that line, unless we restore their 
games, exercises, and exhibitions, with their mythology, 
religion, and consecutive enthusiasm. Of the latter, we 
have nothing but the factitious, and often fictious, admira< 
tion of amateurs, who do not exactly know, themselves, 
what they would be at, or what is the final object.of their 
endeavours, supposing them capable of attaining it. The 
ancients did not know better than we do, how gods and: - 
goddesses ought to look ; but they had their feelings, and: 
their artists could but try: the competition was free, and 
the stimulation powerful. At present there exists nothing. 
of the kind. The prevailing religion of our times posi« 
tively forbids every representation of the Deitv; and the 
imagination of modern artists cannot be animated by that. 
celestial fire which gave life and vigour to the productions 
of ancient designers. Female beauty is now quite as much: 
prized as it ever has been ; but to be perfect, according to 
our notions, it ought to be allied with modesty ; and, as 
the latter quality does not altogether agree with publicity, 
the procuring of suitable models is not a very easy matter. 
Male beauty is very little thought of now-a-days; and 
men who have no other claims to notoriety than bodily 
strength or gracefulness, stand but a poor chance for na= 
tional statues. Even our heroes must prove themselves to - 
be such by mental qualifications ; and these give no scope 
to the art of the sculptor. The brute creation is still the - 
same; but it affords no longer the same facilities to the 
artist. We have fine horses of every description, but no 
real war horses, at least none in activity, except at the - 
Circus. The lions and tigers which we get to see are 
mostly secured in narrow cages; and they have no oppor- 
tunity of showing how they look when engaged on busi« 











ness. Very few of the spectators can hope for the pleasure 
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of ever seeing them set on their prey in full earnest, and 
in the ¢ruly classical manner in which the noble Romans 
allowed them to leap on their runaway slaves, or other 
captives. 

It may even be questioned, whether it would much 
benefit the arts if such spectacles were to be restored ; be- 
cause some of the modern artists are so chicken-hearted 
and effeminate, that they would not like to see a real bat- 
tle; and the beauties of the bustle would be quite lost 


.upon them. Perhaps their nerves would not even be 


strong enough to watch the palpitations of a dying gladi- 
ator, or the writhings of a fellow-creature nailed to a cross. 
We are poor, degenerated beings; and I really think that 
we cannot expect ever to reach our predecessors in their 
sublime conceptions; and that it will be better to let us 


try what we can do in our own way, than to force us back, 


into former ages, and to convert us into imitators of the 
past. 

Ancient Architecture has real claims to our admiration ; 
and it is much to be regretted that modern nations do not 
more generally adopt some of the measures which have 
contributed to produce that effect; particularly in so far 
as open and unrestrained competition is concerned. Yet, 
whilst we allow every due praise to the greatness of our 
predecessors, we need not sink into despondency on ac. 
count of our own inferiority ; because we may perhaps 
be able to give satisfactory reasons for both. 

The energies of the ancients were confined to few ob- 
jects; and they operated, therefore, the more powerfully 
on the points to which they were directed; whilst ours 
are continually divided and subdivided. The mere beau- 
tifying of towns is not so much of a national affair as it 
was in former times; and, in many cases, not so much 
time and expense could now be bestowed upon it, without 
an infringement upon more important duties. The Ro. 
mans did, certainly, great things; but at whose expense 2 
How many acts of oppression had they not to commit, far 
and near, before they were able to execute their works ? 
and how many extravagances did they not set on foot, 
besides their really grand undertakings? Their follies 
are forgotten, but their monuments survive, and we see 
them in a flattering light. 

Edifices, which ‘bear the stamp of grandeur, appear to 
advantage when in ruins and overgrown with moss. Two 
modern churches, that of St. Peter in Rome, and that of 
St. Paul in London, are respectively blamed on various 
points; but they would both make very fine ruins. Pos- 
terity seldom thinks of the defects’ which the buildings 
may have had when standing. Man looks with awe on 
the vestiges of former ages, because they remind him of 
the instability of human affairs; and, as he feels his own 
littleness in such moments, he is not much inclined to 
criticism. But when there is question of his contempora- 
ries, he feels a little more on a level, and therefore he does 
not stand much upon ceremonies with them. He vents 
his spleen pretty freely; and he Goes not spare his objec- 
tions, particularly where he thinks that he either has paid, 
or that he is expected to pay for the damage. John Bull 
looks now with respect on many things upon classical 
ground, which he would by no means encourage at home. 
His own King is more shabbily lodged than any other 
in Christendom ;-but he is so far from feeling any com- 
punctions at it, that, if you wish to set him a grambling, 
you have only to tell hin: something about a new palace, 
and he will begin forthwith, I warrant you. 

It would be, nevertheless, @ most unbecoming precipi- 
tation in Pericles and Augustus, if they were to ask for 
leave of absence from Elysium ; and if, on seeing so little 
in their own way in England, they pretended to lecture 
the natives about their want of taste, and their neglect of 
arts and sciences. Their hearers would, perhaps, listen to 
their oration in dogged silence; and merely beckoning 
them into a visit to the Floating Bath, they would point 
out, from the top of that building, certain pieces of arehi- 
tecture, swimming so curiously up and down the river, 

at neither the Greek nor the Roman would know what 





to make of them. The astonishment of both would give 
the natives time to recover their wonted good temper; and 
they would then speak, in their turn, of swift sailers, 
steam-boats, ladies’ cabins, chronometers, telescopes, and 
binacle lamps. But the spiritual ears of the gentlemen 
would be completely choked long before the end of the 
conversation ; and their classical noddles would become 
so thoroughly confused, that a quick return to their own 
element would be the only means of saving their reputation 
for superior genius. 

Yet all this would be the work of an hour, or less; and 
nothing but a very rough sketch of things, which become 
more admirable the more they are examined, and the 
enumeration of which is in itself a study. How much 
might not the surprise of the visitors be increased, by an 
invitation to the faetories of the neighbourhood, where 
they might see spinning and weaving without the use of 
hands, with other wonders of the same nature? More- 
over, would it not also appear, by the canals, locks, 
bridges, and other contrivances, on the right and on the 
left, that the present inhabitants of the earth have not so 
much retrograded as might be thought at first sight? If 
they do not work precisely in the same style as the ancients, 
they nevertheless do work, and to some purpose too.— 
Wishing to pin them down to a certain standard, and to 
stun them for ever with the classics, is to treat up-grown 
men like boys. It is not reasonable to request, that peo- 
ple who have their own establishments, should still pay the 
same kind of deference to their elders to which these were 
entitled during the infancy of the younger ones, and be- 
fore they could say their letters. The respect of gratitude 
is seldom denied; but an attempt at more defeats its own 
purpose, and it produces often the very reverse of its aim. 
The worshippers of the ancients ought to be aware, that 
their continually boring us with them is not likely to in- 
crease our veneration; and that, next to exaggerated 
assertions, few things are less relished than truisms. 

Liverpool. HOMO. 
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LYCEUM EXHIBITION. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—In some of the letters, pretending to be criticisms 
on the works of living artists, now exhibiting at the Ly- 
ceum, I was much surprised to see the fulsome adulation 
paid to some, and the unqualified ceusure lavished on 
others: for instance,—the observations on Mr. George 
Hargraves, so far from being just, have been written by 
some envious ill-natured person, evidently determined to 
decry as much as possible his rising merit. Mr. Hargraves 
is a young artist, striving with others.of his profession to 
make his way in the world, with no other dependence but 
his profession; and that he should have been the only one 
singled out for usqualified censure is most surprising. 
That his miniatures are unequal to his father’s is certain ; 
and it would be unreasonable to expect that they should 
be otherwise. But have they no pretensions to merit, or 
are their pretensions so small that the writer feels him:elf 
justified in lavishing so largely his spleen upon Mr. Har- 
graves’s productions alone? I would recommend the 
writer of that illiberal paragraph, where he says the pic- 
ture of ‘* Red Riding Hood is a bad painting of a disa- 
greeable child,” to remove the film of envy from his eyes, 
and act for the future a little more Christian-like, by doing 
as he would be done by. On the other hand, there is an 
unqualified praise of Mr. Austin’s drawings. No man, 
according to this writer’s opinions, can compare with the 
excellences of Mr. Austin. The skies, the distances, the 
foregrounds, ‘and the grouping of his figures, in fact the 
whole of his productions, are master-pieccs unrivalled. Is 
this fair criticism? I say no. Mr. Austin has a great 
deal of merit, but this rhapsody of adulation, so far from 
benefiting Mr. Austin, must ultimately do him an irre- 
parable injury, by making him think he has done enough, 
when any reasonable person, looking at his productions, 





must see that he has much, very much to require, before 
he can be entitled to a tithe-part of the merit this writer 
has attributed tohim. In my opinion, we should be much 


| better qualified to form a true estimate of Mr. Austin’s 


abilities as an artist if he would depend more upon him. 
self, and not look so much at nature through the medium 
of other men’s works. As a proof of the truth of my 
observations, I wifl refer to his drawing of the corn-field 
evidently a plagiarism from the drawing of Mr. Dewint’s, 
exhibited at the water-colour exhibition, London, this 
year, HONESTAS, 
Liverpool, Oct. 2, 1823. 
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(CONTINUED ¥ROM OUR LAsT.]} 


45, Mr. Cristall’s landscapes are of a very superior 
order. He unites the experience gained by studying some 
of the old masters, with a skill and science not to be found 
in any of them: his beautiful groups of figures are well 
drawn, and extremely interesting were they separated from 
the scenery around; his colours are clear and true-to 
nature, a Knowledge which can only be gained by colour. 
ing frequently out of doors, as the hues of objects can no 
more be remembered than the forms of them. In Mr. C.’s 
landscapes ‘all the connoisseur’s wishes about spiri 
groups of figures, light and colour, fascinating distances, 
and perfect Keeping of the whole, are realized; but the 
have onc great fault, in common with many other speci. 
mens of art in this exhibition—they are not 500 years old. 

58. A brilliant specimen of flower painting both in. taste 
and science. The formality of a nosegay is avoided by over. 
turning the basket, the light coloured flowers are dis; 
into a fine breadth of light, to give value to which, the 
dark red and cool purple ones are arranged towards the 
shady side of the group where gaudy. contrast is avoided 
by their rich colours subsiding into corresponding shadows, 
the delicacy and freshness of the flowers, the breadth of 
light and shade, the display of colour without the abuse of 
it, and the skilful management of every part, render this 
a desirable picture. 

90. Conway Castle is very carelessly drawn, and-dull in 
the colouring, without any additienal effect being gained 
by it. Ideal colouring very seldom does answer. Fuselé 
was obstinately ridiculous about it, and in poetical sub. 


jects which would most admit of it. Ibbetson’s landscapes. 


looked like wet clay, and never sold well. David, the 
Frenchman, in the large coronation, now in London, is 
notorious for cold and grimy shadows, which give a raf. 
fian appearance to all the men in this his boasted work. 

92. This crag would be interesting as a piece of remantic 
scenery, and it is still more so with the castle on it, which 
looks like the crown on the brow of majesty. But the 
leading beauty in this is the very successful painting of a 
summer sky, brilliant with light and colour, so as to make 
the spectator almost furget the sacrifices in the shadows, 

102, This little sheperdess has the naiveté and grace of 
youth about her, and forms with the sheep a pleasing rural 
group, while the landscape is as it should be, subordinate. 

111. A splendid specimen of Havell’s powers of colour. 
ing,which are always true to nature, because he constantly 
practised the tinting of his sketches out of doors, as is 
well known—etripped of the fascination of colour, what 
would such a view have been worth ?—the leafy and 
branchy gracefulness of the trees would hardly have ob- 
tained it admiration ; it is grievous to think that an artist 
so highly yifted, should have been condemned to paint 
such views merely because bits of local scenery sell to cock« 
neys better than compositions. 

130. A good specimen of Mr. W.’s facility in painting 
animals, accompanied with powerful colouring and effect; 
he spares no pains to preserve the beauty of his lights, 
always painting first a brighter lay of appropriate colour 
rs mage the finishing one, which is thus preserved from 

ading. 

134 The artist has here grappled with a very difficult 
subject, and showed how high he would attain as a poetical 
landscape painter, if he were not diverted from it by a 
more profitable branch of his art. The lights appear 
spotty, by being so far asunder; a fuller blaze of blue 
lurid light would not be inconsistent with darkness visible. 

136. It is pleasant to turn from such a scene of tragic 
neve to behold the blooming loveliness of this sleeping 
infant. 

137, &c. The sculptors would grace any collection, but 
why should busts be always draped like Romans? There 
is high authority for this certainly, but the propriety of it 
is much oftener disputed, 
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Che Traveller. 
MR. BELZONI. 


—— - 

Our readers may probably recollect, that about three 
weeks we inserted an extract with which we had been 
favoured,‘ of a letter from Mr. Belzoni, giving an account 
of the failure of his projected enterprise in regard to passin, 
from Fez across the Atlantian range of hills to Tafilet, an 
from thence by the caravan to Timbuctoo. As our readers, 
we doubt not, are equally interested with ourselves in the 
welfare of this intrepid and persevering traveller, we have 
great pleasure in communicating the latest intelligence 
which has been received from M. Belzoni. Upon leaving 
Gibraltar he proceeded first to Madeira, and by letters 
which were received from him dated the 15th of July, it 
was then his intention to embark for Santa Cruz, a Moor- 
ish seaport, a little to the southward of Morocco, and from 
thence to cross the great Desart in his way to Timbuctoo; 
and if he did not succeed in that quarter, he should try 
another and another till he did succeed. Letters have 
since arrived from him, dated at Teneriffe on the 25th of 
July, of which the following are extracts: 

‘* I have to lament my misfortune in meeting with such 
a reverse, after my hopes had been so highly raised, and 
the serious expense I had incurred, as well as the loss of 
so much precious time. My life is certainly a good deal 
endangered ; as I told you in my former letter, that now 
the Moors see that I have no protection, they will act to- 
wards measthey please. But armed with the perseverance 
which has always conducted me to the accomplishment of 
my wishes, I shall hope to arrive at a happy end of this 
press and‘the more obstacles which may be put in my 
way, the more shall I exult in my final success. Happen 
what may, I shall not turn my face towards Europe tal I 
reach the intended point; and as none of the other expe- 
ditions into Africa mention either the Niger or Timbuctoo 
to be their point of destination, I shall make bold to aim 
at those places, in the hope of not intruding upon the 

and of other travellers. I trust, indeed, that the true 
lishman, whose character I have so long studied, will 
be the judge of my conduct ; and, should I prove success- 
ful, he will, I am confident, impartially bestow on me the 
reward of my labours; to him I have long dedicated, and 
shall continue to dedicate my efforts, well assured that my 
endeavours to gain his good wishes, in spite of calumn 
and misrepresentation, will finally he successful. I thank 
God I never was in a better state of health than at the 
ot moment. I beg to bekindly remembered to ——; 

shall write to him as soon as I have any thing of im- 
— tocommunicate. The people I am going among, 

am told, are chiefly savages; so much the better—for if 
I meet with the worst in the beginning, I shall have bet- 
ter fortune to encounter afterwards.” 

The reason of Mr. Belzoni’s failure when he was just at 
the point of et out from Fez, and the sudden change 
in the Emperor’s determination concerning him, have not 
yet been explained; various causes have been assigned— 
among which are, the unsettled state of the Soudan terri- 
tory, and the ¢ cial j y of the Moorish and 
Jewish merchants. ' But one thing is quite clear, that Mr. 
Belzoni was not remanded to Tangier from Fez, for any 
fault committed by him—of this we have ample and de- 
cisive proof in the following letter, which has been sub- 
mitted to our perusal; it was written in Arabic, by Sidi 
Bengeull, the Chief Minister to the Emperor of Morocco, 
to the Moorish Consul at Gibraltar, and kindly translated 
into English by Mr. Salame: 

“‘Know ye, that we had written other letters to you 

ing the Great Christian who came to us, desiring to 
proceed to the Negro country; and that. we had asked 
permission of our Lord, the Ever Victorious, for him: and 
obtained his Majesty’s leave to see him; upon which he 
went, and met his exalted Majesty with a present after his 
circumstances, and. requested of him to be permitted to 

‘oceed to the Negro country, for which our Lord gave 

im permission; and we then began to prepare for him 
the necessary things for his journey, against the end of 
Ramadan, that he might proceed with a friend of us here 
to Tafilet, and were attentive to his affairs more than to 
our own; but while we were thus engaged, a@ lettet from 
his Majesty our Lord came to us from the Palace, in 
which he ordered us to convey back the said Christian to 
Tangier directly. We then became quite amazed and 
ashamed at the mystery of the fact, and its reversed state. 
Of course we could not do otherwise than obey the order; 
and we could not learn from what part this misfortune 
befel him: in consequence of which, we remained ashamed 
both of you and of him, because this thing happened quite 
the reverse of what we wrote to you about. But God is 
great; and with regard to the said Christian, there was 
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nothing that fell from him to cause this displeasure; nay, 
I never saw a wiser man than him; and from his perfect 
wisdom and steadiness, he never went out of the p in 
which he was from the day he entered, but only on that 
very day of his meeting our Lord the Emperor. But I 
shall, if God plese, investigate the matter, till I learn 
from whence this accident came upon him, and I will in- 
form you of it.” 

We shall look with great anxiety for the next commu- 
nication with which we may be favoured, in regard to the 
movements of this enterprising traveller. Although Mr. 
Belzoni is not an Englishman, we cannot but consider him 
as possessing very strong claims, both to the gratitude and 
to the protection of this country. He is married to an 
English lady ; his residence since bis return from abroad 
in 1819, has been principally in England ; to his exertions 
and in part to his individ nerosity, the British Mu- 
seum is indebted for the valuable Egyptian antiquities 
which it contains; and his interesting Travels (and a 
more interesting work has not for many years been issued 
from the press) are written in English, and evince the un- 
common pains which the writer has taken, to make him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with our language.—-Cambridge 
paper. 


Alleged Discoverics.—Among the interesting acquisi- 
tions made by Mr. Moorcroft, in his progress through 
those elevated and imperfectly known regions bordering 
on India, the following are, perhaps, worthy of enumera- 
tion:—Ist, The discovery of vast resources, of timber 
suited to ship-building, and sufficient in quantity to supply 
all the demands of ship-builders in India for some years to 
come. 2d, The discovery of a whiter and more produc- 
tive kind of wheat than any variety yet known in Britain. 
8d, The discovery of several sorts of barley, all more pro- 
ductive, and several containing more valuable properties 
for malting than those hitherto cultivated in England. 4th, 
The discovery of a plant that cures the rot in sheep, of which 
disease the late Dr. Bakewell asserted that hundreds of 
thousands died every year in Britain. 5th, The discovery 
of a hardy variety of hay, with which even the waste moors 
and heath-covered commons of England may be cultivated, 
so as to afford winter food for at least an additional million 
of sheep, while the quality of this food is such as to fatten 
them in half the time they would require to fatten on any 
known forage at present in use. 6th, The discovery of a 
breed of mountain sheep, of which every cottager in Eng- 
land, not receiving parochial relief, may keep three with 
more ease than he can maintain a cur dog; _ so that every 
little farmer may keep a small flock of them on the present 
waste produce of hisfarm. This breed is secured ; and ar- 
rangements are made for keeping a stock of them for the 
next three years. If the remainder of Mr. Moorcroft’s 
journey be as productive of advan to his country as the 
former pete of it is likely to be, there are few travellers 
who will be able to enumerate greater public benefits re- 
sulting from their labours than this enterprising individual. 
Calcutta Gazette. 


The Housewife. 


Cramp.—Extract of a letter to the Editor of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, for May, 1762, containing an easy 
remedy for the cramp.—*‘* Near five years ago, being from 
home, and obliged to lie upon a very hard bed for two 
nights, though I could not sleep the first night, through 
the uneasiness of my lodging, yet I had no cramp. The 
loss of my old moreno | companion for two nights to- 

ether, a circumstance I had not experienced for years be- 
ore, set me on thinking what could be thecause. I could 
not recollect any other alteration in my manner of living, 
than passing from a soft bed to a hard one. I therefore 
imagined that might be the case; and likewise reflecting 
that this disorder almost always makes its attack in the 
night, I guessed it must, in a great measure, proceed from 
the unnatural position of the body in a soft bed, where 
the body sinks down and the feet rise up. I immediately 
set my Joiner to work, and made my bedstead regularly 
sloping, so that there was about a foot difference in height 
between the head and the feet. I likewise put a hard mat- 
tress upon the bed ; my project succeeded, and (I thank 
God) I immediately got rid of my grievous pain, which I 
have not felt since, near five years, unless a few times, 
when, through mistake of the servants, the feathers of the 
bed were left too full at the bottom, and, by that means, 
the feet raised higher than they should be, If this should 
be looked‘upon by the learned as trifling, yet * facts are 
—— oe and bear, bow down to the most 
earned and ingenious hypothesis. It may be necessary to 
add, that as the bed slopes so much, peo Bch ought to 
be fixed at the bottom for the feet to rest against, 














Antiquities. 


STONEHENGE. 
[From the Bath Herald.} 

Hitherto many conjectures, but no facts, have been laid 
before the public respecting the origin of this far-famed 
temple. Some writers have attributed it to Merlin, the 
prophet and magician; whilst others have given it to 
Aurelius Ambrosius, &c. &c. and lately, a modern and 
ingenious writer, Mr. Browne, of Amesbury, has gone 
beyond them all, and deemed it antedelavian—Yet all 
is still enveloped in mystery and obscurity. Of one fact 
we are certain, that the Stone Temple at Abury, in our 
county, was far anterior to that of Stonehenge, the former 
having been raised fron rude unhewn stones 5 the latter, 
being hewn and chipped, most evidently demonstrating 
the progress of art and of mechanical powers.—To what 
nation, therefore, can we attribute the structure of this 
Wonder of the West? We can hardly suppose that a 
class of Britons, residing on our elevated downs, and liv- 
ing on the produce of their flocks and herds, could have 
been so civilized and instructed as to be able to raise such 
a magnificent temple; yet we are certain that it was crected 
before the barrows were raised in its neighbourhood, for 
in many of them, contiguous to the stone circle, many 
chippings of the stones have been found intermixed with 
the soil.—After the Britons, came their conquerors, the 
Belge, a nation more addicted to war than to science. Nei- 
ther the Romans* nor the Saxons can make a just claim to 
this structure. In short, its origin isso remote as to afford 
no clue to facts, and to put an end to conjecture.—And if 
we are thus foiled in our attempts to investigate the origin 
of this stupendous fabric, how much more are we bewil- 
dered in tracing the plan of Abury, a temple exceeding 
two miles in extent, full of novelty, grandeur, and interest ! 
and what a high opinion must we entertain of the power 
and imagination of its mighty founders, both in the plan 
of the Temple and the immense grandeur of the Sacred 
Mount, attached to it (on Silbury hill) which covers about 
five acres of ground !—Still, however, by help of the very 
ingenious models constructed by Mr. Browne, of Ames- 
bury, we are enabled to see plainly, and with certainty, 
what Stonehenge was, and also whatit is. They are made 
with the greatest exactness, according to actual measure- 
ment, and are so satisfactory, that every person, proud of 
the antiquities of our county, should pocsess them.—Mr. 
Browne intends also to execute models of the still more 
ancient and extensive ——— at Abury, and I strongly 
recommend a visit to his Museum at Amesbury, to every 
lover of British antiquity. kK. C. H. 

Stourhead. 


* Inthe very numerous barrows I have opened aronnd 
Stonehenge, not a single urn or other article that could be 
deemed of Roman workmanship, has been discovered. 








Moose Deer Horns.—Lately the head and antlers of a 
moose deer were found at Cloghan, parish of Kilmore, 
county of Armagh, in the estate of Sir Capel Molyneux. 
They were embedded in a stratum of marl, about five'feet 
below the surface of the ground. The antlers are about 
twelve feet, from tip to tip, and in good preservation. 
About three years ago, the skulls and antlers of two deer, 
of a species of unusually great size, of which we have no 
example in this country, were raised from the bottom of 
a beautiful lake in Sir Capel’s demesne, at Castledillon, 
in searching for an anchor that had been lost therein by 
the breaking of a cable. 





As the workmen were lately employed in making the 
new road from Hunslet to Bellisle, they uncovered, in 
the middle of a field, a stone coffin about. fifteen inches 
from the surface, containing the remains of a human body. 
The corpse had been covered with plaster, which, when re- 
moved, exhibited a complete cast of the body and even re- 
tained the impression of the linen which had enveloped it ; 
the face appeared to have been covered with a semi-circular 
glass which was partially decomposed, the skull had _pe- 
rished, but the teeth, which are in excellent preservation, 
were found on each side of the place which the head had 
eccupied : a considerable number of glass beads of various 
colours and sizes were also found in the coffin, some of 
which were perfect and brilliant, but the greatest part of 
them had become opaque and earthy. The only remains 
of the body were the thigh, leg, and arm bones. Thecoffin, 
which ap to be of the Brawley Fall stone, was co- 
vered with a lid about five inches in thickness. The con- 
tents of it were carefully washed, in the hopes of discover- 
ing some coin which might have fixed the date of the in« 
terment, but without success; but a considerable portion 
of iron, nearly decomposed, was found. Mr. Blenkinsop 
has taken charge of the coffin, 
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Woetry. 


THE FESTIVAL. 
—=—— 

A festival! and nodding plumes, 
And ladies gay, and crowded rooms, 
And splendid show, and glittering dress, 
And Stephens, Sal , Camp ! 
And Nicholson, and magic flute; 
Harp, sackbut, psaltery, and lute; 
Drums, elarionets, and loud bassoons; 
Plays, fancy balls, and air balloons, 
A festival! amid the gloom 
Of pining sickness’ darkened room, 
Or stretched upon the bed of pain, 
Ab me! how sad this prattle vain! 
The mourner lifts his languid head, 
And prays to join the tranquil dead; 
The dearest festival to him, 
The funeral knell and requiem ! 
And Poverty, aghast, looks out, 
And asks for what the revel rout? 
And Melancholy, sad of mien, 
Turns loathing from the dazzling scene: 
And pensive Sorrow sadder grows, 
And keener stabs the bosom’s woes; 
And, ah! to hearts by care opprest, 
A festival's a rite unblest! 

But when Hygeia, nymph divine, 
With brow unclouded deigns to shine; 
Where Happiness, resplendent maid, 
Appears in starry vest arrayed; 

And Pleasure chaunts her syren song, 
And Hope, and Life, and Love are young: 
Ah! then the festal pageantry 

Puts on its own true witchery ! 

And ladies gay, and nodding plumes, 

And plays, and balls, and bright saloons, 
And music, heavenly music bland, 
Conspire to waft to fairy land ! 

Time was, within yon hallowed fane, 
»T was mine to list the melting strain; 
Nor can the powers of Time efface 
The memory of that sacred place ! 

Een now th’ exulting Miriam’s song 

Peals the long aisles and roof along; 

And timbrel’s clash, with trumpet’s breath, 
And sounds as of celestial birth 

Mingle again in blest acclaim. 

As if inspired from heaven they came. 

But voices sweet were hymning then, 
The ear no more shall list again; 

And forms there were, where now the eye 
Bends but, alas! on vacancy ! 

For some to brighter, worlds have flown, 
To echo strains that angels own; 

And Billington, lamented name ! 

And Harrison to heaven is ta’en; 

While, Bartleman, around thy shrine 

The muse a wreath go blest shall twine; 
°T might grace the proudest urn to bear<< 
The laurel gemmed with beauty’s tear ! 

Haste! quick Euterpe’s hall unbar, 
And raise the cry for minstrel war ! 
Awake the softly-breathing flute, 

And gently touch the lover’s lute; 

Bid Stephens, with seraphic lay, 

To realms far off the soul convey; 

Bid her with fays “‘ discourse on love,* 











Or wander through th‘ Arcadian grove, 
The last pale summer rose to find 
Around her snowy brow to wind! 

Or bend with Salmon, charmed to hear 
The bird of eve's wild warblings clear, 
“ Most musical, most melancholy,” 
And cal] it nonsense, madness, folly; 
But never yet on mortul ear 

Fell tones so exquisite and clear. 


Terpsichore, no lover I, 
Of all thy prarks and kickery ; 
Music, the ‘mettle more attractive,” 
And for the nimble goddess active, 
i care not whom her votaries be, 
The lyre, th’ immortal lyre for me! 
The dance, to me a joyless rout, 
Where heads, with heels, are whirled about ; 
And (be it with due reverence spoke) 
I hardly care on balls to look ; 
But beaux and belles a ball admire, 
The gay quadrille can never tire; 
And, suited to all sorts and sizes, 
A festival al! goed comprises ; 
And young, and old, and grave, and gay, 
Enjoy the general holiday ! 


Go, then, for whom the myrtle springs, 
And Time speeds on with golden wings; 
Go revel, ye whose hopes are bright, 
Whose brows are smooth, whose hearts are lights 
Go, leave to woe the silent shade, 
For you the festival was made ! 
Liverpool, Sept, 24, 1823. G. 
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THE FANCY BALL; 
oR, 
THE MEETING OF THE NATIONS. 
: —_—-_ 
1 

«“ The rose of health upon thy cheek may glow, 

And at thy feet the wealth of India shine; 
The world’s unfeeling frown thou mayst not know; 

Affection round thy brow her wreath may twine 3 
The joys from Friendship’s cheering voice that flow, 

No chain but that of tender Love, be thine,— 
Yet, child of Fortune! think, though thou’rt elate, 

How many honest hearts bleed ‘neath the shaft of Fate.” 


Thus spake Britannia, while she fixed her gaze 
Upon her favoured port; where Mersey’s tide 
Her groves of thousand tow’ring masts displays, 
And sends her thousand ships o’er ocean wide; 
Where busy Commerce all her treasures lays 
Upon the lap of Industry; with pride 
Beholds her triumph on the wave sublime, 
And wafts refinement, wealth, and lore from every clime. 


3 
Britannia gazed upon the lively mart, 
Where seemed revived the pomp of Greece and Rome, 
The collonade rose at the touch of art, 
The pointed spire, the palace, and the dome: 
She gazed; and then a pitying tear would start,— 
Some wretched wand’rers were without a home; 
For misery had filled with tenants wan 
Each godlike refuge for the wretched man, 


4. 

She mourned ; and not unheard her inward prayer; 

From heaven’s etherial vault, with radiance beaming, 
Down swept on noiseless wing an angel fair; 

Her azure eyes with sinless tears were streaming; 
And reckless hung her soft dishevelled hair ; 

She held a phial of od’rous balsam healing; 
And, as some flute seraphic, soft and clear, 
Fell her mild soothing accents on the ear. 


&. 
«My name is CHARITY: ‘tis mine to plead 
For human woe, and misery to assuage; 
*Tis mine the friendless orphan babe to feed, 
To prop the tottering feebleness of age ; 
*Tis mine the blind to mental light to lead,— 
Yea should the world a war unfeeling wage, 
And friends are cold, and love and hope depart, 
*Tis mine to cheer the lonely sufferer’s heart. 





6 

*« Nor vainly shall a boon be now implored, 

Por here, will thousands ope the generous hand; 
The dance shall be, the feast shall press the board, 

That every breast in sympathy expands 
But not from Britons only be the horde 

The guests shall meet, of every tongue and land ; 
Then cease Britannia longer to deplore, 
Be't mine to swell the poor man’s humble store.” 


1. 
She said, and raised to heaven her hand, 
Shook from her wings the pearly dew, 
And waving slow her slender wand 
Or hill and stream, o’er sea and strand, 
Qn silent pinion flew. 


8. 
Britannia gazed; in dazzling sheen 
The angel was no longer seen, 
(For Charity seeks to be lost 
To mortal eye, when doing most) 
But mirthful sounds of music clear, 
And mingled voices struck the ear. 
Evanished quick the vapour dense, 
That whelmed erewhile the sight, the senee ; 
And lo! full on the wondering eye, 
Arose the splendid palace high ! 


2 

Say, shall the minstrel old essay 
To sing the brilliance and array, 
That flashed upon the stranger’s eyes, 
And filled with pleasure and surprise, 
When through that palace bright he strolled, 
Where all was beauty, light, and gold? 
Say, can he sing the famed, the quaint, 
King, noble, savage, soldier, saint; 
The lovely fair of every clime, 
Of every land and every time? 

Ah! tis not mine meet strain to wake ;—~< 
My harp I in despair would break ; 
But tho*’tis wild and harsh in tone, 
Its swell of hope and ardour gone, 
Yet would I fain in hurried lay 
My homage rude to Beauty pay; 
Would that the strain were soft and clear 
As the weak tribute is sincere ! 


10. 
And first a Turkish palace bright 
With tented tap’stry burst on sight 
From starry roof, in thousand rays. 
The crystal gems gave back the blaze; 
Around, full many a couch of state 
Of sylph-like forms sustained the weight ; 
While hundreds joined the grand parade 
In richest varied robes arrayed. : 
Beyond, the ball-room’s ample space 
Received its thousands: there with grace 
Some to the music’s lively measure 
Betovuk them to the mazy pleasure; 
While others in that gorgeous room 
Scanned, eager, every strange costume; 
And oft, perchance, by gait, or voice, 
One found the maiden of his choice;— 
He—but a simple village swain 
And she—a queen with ponderous train. 

11. 
I may not strive to number all 
Who crowded to that motley ball. 
There Monarch was with peasant dancing, 
Country clown to Queen advancing ; 
Ancient damsel—knights her suitors ; 
Judges laughing with freebooters; 
Savages, with visage saoty, 
Making love to gentle beauty ; 
Turks on friendly terms with Grecians, 
Spaniards praising the Parisians; 
Courtiers who had left off booing, 
Wrinkled stres young maidens weoing,. 
Chancellor with robber walking, 
Aldermen of temp’rance talking, 
Lawyers giving, frank and free, 
Best advice without a fee; 
Jew that had forgot his stock, 
Justice linked with Capt. Rock. 

12 
But tho’ there were to whom the glance, 
The voice, the gait, the sly advance, 
Disclosed a friend; yet some were there 
Who long addressed the cautious fair ; 
And couples tender tepics preased, 
Ere friend and lover stood confessed. 
And some there were so mutely wise. 
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Enveloped in unwont disguise, 
That word importunate and sport 
Brought angry look, and sharp retort— 


. Ere explanation bade them cease, 


And smoke the calumet of peace. 


13. 
’Tis not for me, uncouth, to trace 
The charms of every female face, 
The form angelic, and the grace,— 
The sparkling eye, the bosom fair, 
The glossy and luxuriant hair, 
The speaking glance, that well expressed, 
The rapture of the guileless breast; 
The timid voice, like cooing dove; 
The sigh warm from the seat of love; 
The mautling blush, when stood revealed, 
Some valued youth erewhile concealed ; 
« The nameless joys that piercing fly, 
From Beauty’s large and loving eye ;*——* 
These, these would form a theme divine, 
But uh for softer harp than mine. 


14. 
Behold, of beauteous iofty mien, 
Elizabeth, proud England’s Queen; 





Shé, whoa powerful sceptre wielded 
And ne’er to warring monarch yielded ; 
She, beneath whom a glorious band, 
Of statesmen, warriors, graced the land. 
Rich are her robes, a cor’net rare 

Of richest pearls confines her hair, 
And rises o’er so sweet a face, 

§o much of dignity and grace, 

I marvel not, were she of yore 

So fair, that knights did kneel, adore ; 
i marvel not that men aspired 

In arts or arms, with glory fired, 

To win the homage—dangerous biiss, 
Of majesty and loveliness. 

Would that I here might hush the lay 
And nought of crime, of frailty, say ! 
Would that the Queen I here might leave, 
Nor for the woman’s weakness grieve ! 
But see, poor Mary, Scotland’s Queen, 

Is near her haughty sister seen, 

Fresh from her tears, sweet as the rose, 

When, bathed in gentle dews, it glows— 

Approach not, Mary / or thy bloom 

Seals, lovely one! thy earthly doom! 

Approach not !—in her jealous eye 

Thy crime is beauty—thou must die! 
15. 

And every vale in Europe's land 

There sent a lovely female band. 

The peasant girl in simple dress, 

The gentle Alpine shepherdess, 

Her crook less used, | ween, to keep 

Than to disperse her amorous sheep ; 

These—with their rosy garlands streaming, 

The pride of every village seeming: 

And some to sell their flow’rets sought, 

And “ Love among the roses” brought. 

And see! a gentle Quaker fair, 

In plainest garb, the joy to share; 

And not, I ween, a lovelier face 

Blooms under gems or broidered lace: 

And there, all bosoms to engage, 

The beautiful,—the “ sweet Ann Page,” 

And there Pomona, breathing balm, 

With fruits and flow’rs and branch of palm. 


16. 
Nor must I fail to sing the fair 
With antique dress and frizzled hair, 
Who, with their hoops, majestic sailed ;—« 
it was in vain; the effort failed 
The charms of beauty to disguise 
From cavalier’s admiring eyes, 
*T was but a ruse of lovely foe 
Their darts with deadlier aim to throw. 


17. 
Hark ! to the music deep and bold, 
The trumpet’s martial tone; 

It apeaks of the glorious deeds of old, 

Of the times that are long, long gone; 
Of the ramparted castle and turreted tower, 
The moat, and the bridge, and the lady’s bower, 

And knighthood’s glorious days ; 
When the Infidel felt the Crusader’s power, 

And the minstrel tuned his lays. 
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18 
Sir Hugh de Payens, Templar Knight, 
Appears in burnished armour bright; 
The standard and the lance he bears, 
Purple the tunic that he wears, 
A gallant knight: 1 may not dwell, 
His feats on flood and field to tell. 
And see, fair England’s Champion too, 
A stalwart knight to dare and do; 
Caparisoned, in lists to spring 
For George, of England—rightful King. 


19, 
And now the music varies wild, 
Now loud and clear, now breathing mild, 
The louder plaintive tones produce 
The song of Wallace and the Bruce. 
And now a sprightlier warbling lay, 
The highland dance, the quick strathspey 
Behold! the plumes of mountaineer 
High o’er the southern caps appear ; 
The sturdy Gael, the brave, the true, 
Arrayed in garb of varied hue: 
His plaid around his shoulder laid 
And by his side his trusty blade. 

There beauteous highland lasses too 
Knew what with lowland hearts to do; 
None of their native snow was there 
Save what was on their bosoms fair. 

And there tov was “auld Robin Gray®* 

With blooming wife as fair as May, 

From neighbour carl, he ne’er would flinch, 
But tapped his mull and gied a pinch, 

And there, “‘ma conscience !” *mang the best, 
Bailey Nicol Jarvie pressed; 

And Rob Roy fierce from mountain war; 
And Wallace, and fair Ellen Mar. 


20. 
There too with bow and quiver stood 
That wondrous hero, Robin Hood, 
And woodmen, frocked in Kendal green, 
With bugle horn, and bow were seen; 
There too the Chinese Mandarin, 
And Hamlet, hapless Prince. was near, 
Whom Dr. Pangloss strove to cheer; 
And Laplanders in dresses furry, 
And postmen ina furious hurry, 
There too, physicians tried their skill, 
And Grindoff too had left his mill; 
And Romeo, in rich attire, 
Hoping some Juliet’s heart to fire; 
Othello, too, in visage sooty ; 
Bandits seeking hearts for booty ; 
And near, were jolly sailors brave, 
Masters of the ocean wave, 
And there, all meekly, William Penn, 
A friend amongst his fellow men. 
And lo! behold a being dread, 
Divided straight from foot to head, 
Half red, half azure, strangely seeming 
Like fragment of a rainbow gleaming. 


21. 
And all prepared for love or war, 
Came Cossack, whiskered Turk, hussar, 
And dark barbarian from afar, 
Guerilla too With aspect scowling, 
And pistoled mountain-robber prowling, 
And see Sir Walter Raleigh glide, 
Who curbed the haughty Spaniurd’s pride, 
The lettered man, the soldier brave, 
Whom James gave to a cruel grave. 
And from that isle a savage fell, 
Where, ’mid the barbarous vengeful yell, 
The gallant Cook, to England dear, 
Untimely closed his bright career. 

22. 
Neglected Greece, invaded Spain, 
There sent a noble numerous train: 
The Grandee glittering bright in gold, 
Th’ Albanian Prince, the warrior bold ; 
Oh ! let the muse prophetic cry, 
Their number told the sympathy, 
Which Britain’s sons to all would give, 
Who'd nobly die, or freeiy live. 

23. 
A noble Roman now behold, 
His garb in many a graceful fold; 
No spangled gold—'twould il] proclaim 
The generous patriot’s noble aizn ; 
*Tis he, who ‘neath the senate’s dome, 
Still urged the liberties of Rome :—= 


Stamford, 15th May, 1823, 





Herculean form, a soul to dare ;— 
*T was well there was no Cesar there ! 


24. 
In banquet-hall the feast was spread, 
And ladies, by their partners led, 
When languor, thirst, or warmth oppressed, 
Came to refresh, to view, to rest. 
There pastry crown’d the ample board— 
Bridge, temple, tower of feudal lord: 
And there the large and luscious pine, 
The juicy grape, the sparkling wine ; 
And fruit, in many a tempting pile, 
The produce of our native isle— 
Lay in profusion, tb regale, 
Like banquet of the nurs’ry tale. 


25. 


The morning came, but blythe quadrille 
Was sought in varied mazes still. 
I may not tell how in the dance 
The lover’s frequent, bolder glance, 
Made many a maiden’s bosom beat 
In diseord with her bounding feet: 
I may not tell how gallant youth 
There vowed eternal love and truth; 
How—many an erst relentless maid 
With loving look her swain repaid,— 
How, many hoped erewhile to rove 
Together in the moonlit grove. 
No! these are themes it would profane 
To blazon in the minstrel's strain; 
For Love has tones too soft, too dear, 
To lavish on the common ear. 
Like music bland in lenely dell, 
Where meeting hills respond the swell, 
In secret bow’r, Love’s echoes roll 
Sweetest from kindred soul to soul. 

26. 
Chasing the dews from hill and lawn, 
Apace approached the rosy dawn; 
Pure Pleasure, long to mortals given, 
Sought to recruit her charms in heay’n. 
And now the joyful guests prepare 
The joy in dreams again to share. 


27. 

Britannia marked the happy train 
With mingled bursts of joy and pain; 
She joyed—the poor man’s store to find 
Replenished by their bounty kind; 
She grieved—that most who oped the hand 
Were strangers from some distant land, 
But CHARITY, who marked her woe, 
Flew to the fairy scene below ; 
And casting on each guest a look, 
Which selfish mortals may not brook, 
Athrill of heavenly transport, strong, 
Ran their extended ranks along. 
She waved her wand; lo! every face 
Appeared in native hue and grace :— 
“ These,” she exclaimed, in accents bland, 
“Are from no distant foreign land ; 
“ But ‘neath each motley garb of art, 
“ There beats a generous British heart !* 

Britannia, joyful, gazed above 
Oerwhelmed with gratitude and love; 
And cried, while fell a gentle tear, 
« Yes, yes—ye are my children dear !” 


JAMES S, WALKER. 


Ltverpoot, 
-$~+ > > 


TO MASTER HUBARD. 
Written tmmediately after my Likeness had been Cut, 
 — 


Like mine young Huparp is thine art, 
Tho’ aim’d at different places; 

You try the head, and I the heart, 
And I eué jokes while you cut faces. 


Like me for countenance you aim, 
And view our plans with rigour; 

My wish and yours is just the same, 
Both strive—to cut a figure. 

There’s still this difference in the tack, 

Which thro’ the world we're whiling; 

Whilst you make all your friends look biceh, 
I strive to set mine smiling, © 


WILLIAM REED, Comedian, 
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The Bouquet. 


** | have here only made a nosegay of culled: flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MOonrTAIGNE. 





REVIVIANA. 


MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr, Jno. Eanue. The 
Lighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C, 1664. 

(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.| 
—_—. 


24. A poor FipLeR is a man and a 
Fiddle out of case: and he in worse case then 
his Fiddle. One that rubs two sticks to- 
gether (as the Indians strike fire) and rubbs 
a poor living out of it; partly from this, and 
partly from your charitie, which is more in 
the hearing then giving him. For he sells 
nothing dearer then to be gone. He is just 
so many strings above a begger, though he 
have but two: and yet he begs too, onely 
not in the downe-right for God sake, but with 
a shrugging God blesse you, and his face is 
more pin’d then the blind mans. Hunger is 
the greatest pain he takes, except a broken 
head sometimes, and the labouring John 
Dorey : otherwise his life is so many fits of 
mirth, and ’tis some mirth to seebim. A 
geed feast shall draw him five miles by the 
nose, and you shall track him again by the 
sent. His other Pilgrimages are Faires and 
good Houses, where his devotion is great to 
the Christmas: and no man loves good times 
better. He is in league with the Tapsters 
for the Worshipfull of the Inne, whom he 
térments next morning with his Art, and has 
their Names more perfect then their men. 
A new song is better to him then a new 
jacket ; especially if bawdy, which he calls 
merry : and he hates wvaturally the Puritan, 
as an enemy to this mirth, A Countrey 
Wedding, and Whitson-Ale are the two main 
places he domineers in, where he goes for a 
Musician, and over-looks the Bag-pipe. The 
rest of him is drunk, andin the Stocks. 

25. A Younc man. He is now out of 
Natures protection, though not yet able to 
guide himself, but left loose to the World, 
and Fortune, from which the weaknesse of 
his childhood preserved him, and now his 
strength exposes him. He is indeed just of 
age to be miserable, yet in his own conceit 
first begins to be happy; and he is happier 
in this imagination, and his misery not felt is 
Jesse. He sees yet but the outside of the 
World and Men, and conceives them accord- 
ing to their appearing glister, and out of this 
ignorance believe them. He pursues all 
vanitics for happinnesse, and enjoys them 
best in this fancy. His reason serves not to 
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curb, but understand his appetite, and pro- 

secute the motions thereof with a more eager 

earnestnesse. Himself is his own temptation, 

and needs not Satan, and tke world wil come 

hereafter. He leaves repentance for gray 

hairs, and performes it in being covetous. 

He is mingled with the vices of the age, as 

the fashion and custome with which he longs 

to be acquainted ; snd sins to better his un- 
derstanding. He conceives his youth as the 
season of his Lust, and the hour wherein he 
ought to be bad; and because he would not 
lose his time, spends it. He distasts Religion: 
as asad thing, and is six years elder for a 
thought of Heaven. He scorns and fears, 

and yet hopes for old age but dare not im- 
agine it with wrinkles, He Joves and hates 
with the same inflamation; and when the 
heat is over, is cool alike to friends and 
enemies. His friendship is seldome so sted- 
fast but that lust, drink, or anger may over- 
turn it. He offers you his blood to day in 
kindnesse, and is ready to take yours to mor- 
row. He does seldome any thing which he 
wishes not to do again, and is onely wise after 
amisfortune. He suffers much for bis know- 
ledge, and a great deal of folly it is makes 
him a wise man. He is free from many 
Vices, by being not grown to the perfor- 
mance, and is only more virtuous out of 
weaknesse. Every action is his danger, and 
every man is ambush. He is a Ship without 
Pilot or Tackling, and onely good fortune 
may steer him. If he scape this age, he has 
scap’d a Tempest, and may live tobe a Man. 

(To be continued. ) 


Biographical MPotices. 
GENERAL BURGOYNE. 
[From the London Courier. | 











— 

Tt is curious that a man of such celebrity, as a writer, a 
senator, and an officer, as the late Lieut.-General John 
Burgoyne, should be found among the number of those 
of whose youthful'days no memorial has been preserved. 
Neither the time, place, nor circumstances of his birth are 
known. Even his parentage is doubtful. He is said, but 
upon what. authority does not appear, to have been a 
natural son of that Lord Bingley who died, at an advanced 

e, in 1774 That he had the advan of a liberal 

ucation, and early intercourse with polished society, is 
sufficiently evident from his writings; and it is probable 
that he was early devoted to the profession of arms; for 
on the 10th of May, 1759, he was raised to the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel ; and in the August of the ensuing year, 
he was appointed Lieut.-Colonel-Commandant of the 16th 
Light Dragoons. His after services at different — 
in Spain, Portugal, and America, are well known; 
especially the unfortunate termination of his militar 
career at Saratoga, which, though it tarnished not his 
honour, cast a shade over his brow ever afterwards con- 
spicuous to the physiognomical eye. He made, on certain 
oecasions, no ordinary figure in Parliament. He moved 
in the first circles, and married Lady Charlotte Stanley, a 
daughter of the Earl of Derby; and yet we know not 
who or what originally he was. He was author of four 
successful dramas. The Maid of the Oaks, The Lord of 


even in this anecdote-dealing and memoir-sifting. age, 
cannot trace his origin, or the scenes and circumstances of 
his education. The fable of the Lord of the Munor seems, 
in some degree, to have been suggested (though snf- 
ficiently disguised in the modifications of character and 
circumstances) by the incident of his own matrimonial 
connection; for his was a clandestine and unauthorised 
marriage, at a time when he held only a subaltern com. 
mission in the army, and is said to have excited at first 
the resentment of the lady’s father to such a degree, that 
he declared his resolution never to admit the offenders 
into his presence; though in process of time the anger of 
the Earl subsided; a reconciliation was effected, and was 
succeeded by 2 warm and lasting attachment. It is pro. 
bable also that the memory of his lady, who died in the 
year 1776, at Kensington Palace, during his absence in 
America, is embalmed by the affectionate regrets of the 
General in that beautiful air in the first act of that opera : 
“ Encompassed in an angel’s frame, 
An Angel’s virtues lay; 
Too soon did heaven assert the claim, 
And call its own away. 
My Anna's worth, my Anna’s charms, 
Must never more return ! 
What now shall fill these widow’d arms ? 
Ah, me! my Anna’s urn !” 
It is some confirmation of this conjecture, that General 
Burgoyne contracted no second marriage. Taste and 
sentiment, rather than vigour and originality, and fami- 
liarity with local manners and the superficies of character, 
rather than the comprehensive views of the sources of 
human action, and penetration into the deeper recesses of 
the heart, characterise the genius of this writer; and his 
satire, though well pointed, will accordingly lose its in~ 
terest when the memory of the fleeting follies and tempo- 
rary politics at which it is levelled shall have died away, 
Of his dramatic works, incomparably the most valuable is 
the comedy of The Heiress—which may, indeed, be called 
the last real comedy produced on the English stage; and 
it had the singular good fortune that the source, from 
which it is almost wholly derived, escaped entirely the 
research, or the animadversion of the critics of the day, 
It is, in fact, little more than a judicious alteration of 
former obscure, but by no means despicable comedy, The 
Sister; and its principal claim to originality must be 
rested upon the character of Miss Alscrip—certainly a 
very advantageous substitute for the Miss Autumn of the 
original. It might also be remarked, that Miss Alscrip 
is a sort of practical comment on the text vainly preached 
by Massinger’s Sir Giles Overreach to his daughter. The 
criticism, however, would be over fastidious that should 
withhold its commendation from the talent which thus 
successfully avails itself of the hints of preceding writers ; 
or should depreciate the merit of that intellectual alchemy 
which transmutes the dross, or the baser metal of inferior 
writers into sterling ore, and sends it forth again with the 
current stamp and polish of the more valuable metals. 
And the praise of this achievement no one who shall com- 
are The Heiress with The Sister will deny to General 
urgoyne. All that he is really censurable for, is the 
disingenuousness of a preface, in which he apologetically 
alludes to previous examples of taking, ** instead of small 
and detached parts, the complete piots of plays from a 
novel,” but evades~all allusion to the comedy above- 
mentioned ; for which not only the complete plot, but 
the general incidents and several of the characters of his 
play are most palpably derived. 








MR. MACREADY. 


7 

Whilst Mr. Macready is engaged at our Theatre, the 
following critique, from a cotemporary Journal, may be 
acceptable. 

We have with a prepar’d and leaven’d choice 
Proceeded to you; therefore take your honours. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Mr. Macready’s forte lies in extremes and strong de- 
lineations. He has more force than discrimination—and, 
when he is at liberty to call into play all his resources, he 
is sure to produce considerable effect. He wants variety, 
and he also wants ease and natural impulse, in scenes 
where interest slackens and passion for a while r 
He is of a warm temperament; his ardour fre wenely be- 
comes too great for his discretion, and in the heat of 
action he sometimes goes further than he himself intended. 
He has one great excellence—a never-wearying assiduity 
in the business of the scene. His acting in the part of 
Mordent, in Beazely’s comedy of the Steward, was ini- 
mitable. His signing the fatal deed—hie finding that he 





the Manor, Richard Caur de Lion, and the cemedy of 








The Heiress; and yet the curiosity of his biographer, 





had been accessary to the supposed seduction of his own 
child—and his unexpected recovery of her, innocent and 
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unharmed, were, if any can be selected from so masterly 
a whole, the three great points of this performance. 

Young WALKER’S fivé-act melo-drama of Wallace af- 
forded Mr. M. a fine opportunity for the display of his 
great and peculiar powers. Glowing with all the en- 
thusiasm which such a character as Wallace, when either 
his person or his memory claimed the attention, must 
excite in the heart, we saw him in Macready, again living, 
again breathing the sentiments of the purest patriotism, 
again bursting the bonds of the tyrant, and driving before 
him his myrmydons; again defeated, but not ota by 
fate, triumphing in a dungeon over the malice of his ene- 
mies, and even on the scaffold, radiant in the glory of the 
patriot and the hero. It was a sight, which in these de- 
generate oer td of corruption and pusilanimity, was re- 
freshing to the soul; it carried us back to times when the 
tide of liberty flowed stronger through the heart, and 
when, though there were tyrants, there were likewise 
those who dared to oppose them, dared die for their 
country; not in the bare livery of venal hirelings, not 
like the automata of modern armies, but men who knew 
and felt the cause for which they struck; who with every 
blow exterminated a foe to freedom. Mr. M’s perform- 
ance of Richard deserves much praise. It possesses little 
ef that material sarcasm which is less the effect of the 
actor’s talent than the exhibition of his adventitious gift. 
It has little of that energy, which, in the estimation of 
Mr. Kean’s admirers, constitutes his greatest praise. Mr. 
M.’s personification of the tyrant, is too just to be striking, 
and too philosophical to please. ‘This actor has justly 
considered that the moment of heroism in the field might 

“have been preceded by one of fearful doubt in the closet. 
That fear and remorse struggling fiercely with ambition, 
and gaining a hardly disputed victory, may appear in the 
exaltation of circumstances to the public gaze, of de- 
termined courage and fearless daring. Mr. M. acts the 
incipient soliloquy less, but plays it better than his rival ; 
still he does not remember that to conform to Cibber,*® 
the opening lines, which in that situation partake of 
triumph, and the recollections of success, should be given 
with a consonant air of pleasure in the tyrant, who cannot 
be insensible of his own, and his party’ssecurity. Mr. M.’s 
manner, in the ill-placed murder scene iti the Tower, is 
decidedly superior to Mr. Kean's. Mr. M.'s delivery of 
the powerft duilionges which Richard fiercely breathes 
‘upon the field of battle, to the despised Richmond, com- 
petes with the “‘angry trumpets” and the * dying 
while his full and commanding voice searches 

and may be supposed to reach hi 
distant verge. 

We must not omit mention of the tent scene. When 
‘Macready, ‘in all the hells of guilt,” bursts up from the 
bondage of his supernatural alarm, he seemed, indeed, 

to guilty minds 
A terrible example! 

His delineation of this dreadful dream was intensely 
effective; ** cold drops of sweat” hung in sickening reality 
upon his * trembling limbs ;”’ we felt the very chillness 

his blood, and shrunk from the freezings of his im- 
pulsed horror. Jtab Roy is perhaps the most captivating 
and complete of Macready’s many characters. The high 
daring, the deep feeling, the affection of the father battling 
with the prejudice of the mountaineer; the galling re- 

ections of unmerited persecution, and the unquenchable 
thirst for revenge against its instigators, who have made 
the “‘name of Macgregor as a spell to conjure up the 
wild devil with,” form, in the hands of this geutleman, 
one of the mast high-wrought pictures the stage is capable 
of presenting.—.Mr. Macready was born the 8d of March, 
1793. : 
® Colley Cibber’s Richard IIT. (the acting play) contains 
1925 lines. Of these, only 922 are Shakspeare’s, and 1023 
erc Cibber’s; and yet our managers persist in culling it 
“ Shakspeare’s Richard III.” 


Chit Chat. 


The six notes universally adopted in musio—=wf, re, mi, 


ns,” 
e field, 
antagonist at the most 











fa, et, la, were the invention or discovery of Guy Aretin, 


a mouk af the Order of St. Benedict, who lived in the 11th 
sentury. They were borrowed from a hymn which con- 
tained the following Sapphic verse : 


Ut queant laxis Re sonar fibrias 
Mira gestorum Famuli tuorum 
Solve pollutis Labris reatum, 


Take the first and sixth syllable of each verse. The word 
(ammot, so common in music, arose from his baving used 
the first letters of the alphabet to distinguish his notes; he 
employed the letter G, called in Greek Gamma, on which 
it po — maintained that music was derived from Greece, 
—, ay . 


The Finnish language has the peculiarity of being 
without prepositions ; to remedy which defect, the cases 
of the nouns are varied to the number of sixteen. 





A Miracle.—A_ shrewd fellow, in extreme poverty, 
resolved to get credit for a miracle. He put the yolks of 
several eggs into a hollow cane, and stopped the end with 
butter; then, walking into an alehouse, he begged to fry 
a single egg for his dinner. The smallness of the repast 
excited curiosity, and they gave him a morsel of lard; he 
stirred the lard with his cane, and, to the wonder of the 
surrounding peasants, produced a handsome omelet. This 
miracle established his fame. He sold omelets, and grew 
rich by his ingenuity. 





Translation.—¥ielding begins his Tom Jones thus: 
**In that part of the western division of this kingdom, 
which is commonly called Somersetshire."—The French 
translation says uu/garly (vulgairement ) called Somerset- 
shire. Has Somersetshire a vulgar and a gentecl name ? 
Lunnun and Brummagem were once vulgar, but sitice 
they crept into the House of Commons they have become 
fashionable. 





A rich and handsome young widow lately asked a gallant 
officer on half-pay, at what fire-office he would advise her 
to insure her house? ‘* In either the Union or the Hand- 
in-Hand office,” replied he, significantly. ‘* Is the fire- 
office near?” she asked, ‘* Very near, Madam; I cover 
it with my hand,” placing it on his breast. The widow 
was not insensible to his wit or merit, and speedily re- 
warded him at Hymen’s Union-office. 





Scientific Weeords. 


{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or |Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in a 
series through the Volume. } 





STEAM-ENGINES. 
- <P -— t * 

Some time since, Mr. Perkins announced to the public, 
through the medium of the press, an account of an ex- 
traordinary invention of his, of a steam-engine, which was 
to save 9-10ths of the fuel of the best then in use. His 
specification is as follows:—‘* A vessel or generator is 
filled with water or other fluids from a force pump, and 
heated by a furnace, or otherwise the steam or escape 
velve being loaded with a pressure greater than the ex- 
pansive force of the steam, to be generated from such 
water or other fluids-at the time of its generation. When 
the water or other fluid or fluids in the generator, has at- 
tained the necessary degree of heat, say from 400 to 500 
degrees of Fahrenheit, more or less, an additional quan- 
tity of water, or other fluids, is pumped into the generator, 
sufficient to force out a portion of that already heated in 
the generator, from under the weighted valve into the 
steam-pipe, where it instantly becomes steam.” 

It is intimated in the Journal of Arts, that he indulges 
the public with unreserved frankness, and has exhibited 
his engine to hundreds of visitors, and seeks philosophical 
investigation. This possibly will give him an opportunity, 
through the medium of the public papers, to explain to 
those who are not yet satistied of the benefit to be derived 
by his invention (and I profess to be one of them) and in 
the event of his doing so, I will endeavour to answer him ; 
and if I am convinced by his arguments, he is right in his 
hypothesis, I will as publicly acknowledge my humble 
conviction, and if not, will endeavour to make myself 
understood why and where I differ from him. 

I have been indulged with a sight of his engine, and 
must confess I cannot see that the advantages are no longer 
a speculative hypothesis as he describes, although I agree 
that the merits can be ascertained by experiments beyond 

doubt ; but as yet, in my humble opinion, there has been 

no experiment exhibited to the public, to ascertain the 

power and saving, as specified. 

When first it was introduced in the public papers (see 

New Times, Jan. 2, and April'3; also The Society and 

Repertory of Arts, and The Edinburgh Philosophical 

Journal) the power and advantages described were im- 

mense; a ten-horse-power engine, with a boiler containing 

about 30 gallons of water, was to work for months without 

a fresh supply of water, the steam was to be condensed in 

a close condenser by means of air passing round it (and | 
not-in the usual way of injecting cold water) and conveyed 





into the boiler, as water immediately, on the escape of a 
corsesponding quantity of steam from the generator, which, 


if accomplished, would have been the greatest invention 
ever obtained since Bolton and Watts invented the air 
pump and condenser. 

On inspection of Mr. Perkins’s diagram in February 
last, I stated my opinion to him of the utter impossibility 
of his ever accomplishing the afore-mentioned object, and 
I am not at all surprised at his omitting it in his specifi- 
cation. In consequence of the above omission, it must 
appear that there is nothing new in his invention; all he 
claims is applying a force-pump to keep the boiler full of 
water, or nearly so, which only keeps the steam in a less 
compass ; in consequence of which, Mr. Perkins’s engine 
is reduced to an ald atmospheric high pressure engine ; as 
it does not appear by his specification he now condenses 
according to his original plan, which so astonished every 
practical engineer. 

Many engineers are materially interested in the success 
of Mr. Perkins's engine. It would have been gratifying 
to me if any person more competent than myself had un- 
dertaken to investigate the practicability of his invention, 
and to have brought it into public discussion ; possibly 
after so much has been said and expected by the publia, 
the most eminent engineers either do not like to interfere 
with a thing whereby their professional abilities may be 
brought into question, or perhaps they think it beneath 
their notice. If the invention is as good as at first repre~ 
sented, Mr. Perkins need not be under any apprehension 
of its being detrimental to his interest by a public investt- 
gation ; on the contrary, it will add to his honour and ad- 
vantage; but if it should ultimately prove inefficient, [ 
fear it will be an irreparable disappointment to the public. 

York House, Battersea. JAMES SUBREY. 

Double Stars.—From new observations made by Struve 
and Amici, compared with those of Bradley and Herschel, 
it is now well ascertained, that the two stars which form 
double stars in many cases change their distance and po- 
sition with regard to each other, and that the smaller stay 
is in fact a planet or secondary body revolving round the 
larger or primary. Some of them have been found to 
complete their revolutions in 50 or 60 years, and as might 
be expected, the secondary in some cases becomes invisible 
for a long period. 





Question for Mechanics.—Sit Humphry Davy has, 
within the last month, discovered that the application of a 
certain gas, fifteen times heavier than the atmosphere, to 
the mechanism of a steam-engine, will produce a power 
fully equal to that which now results from the application 
of steam. The great obstacle which stands in the way of 
a general and immediate introduction into use of this gas, 
is the difficulty of confining it. The task of construct.ng 
convenient vessels, sutticiently strong for that purpose, Sir 
Humphry proposes as a problem, the solution of which 
must be attended with inestimable benefit to this country, 





Extraordinary Occurrence.—The following singular cir~ 
cumstance has happened to a young woman in Maryport, 
which, it is supposed, originated in having drank unwhole- 
some water in the hay-field, about six weeks since. Soon 
after, she was seized with a pain in her stomach, attended 
with a sensation as if sometbing was creeping within it; 
but having eaten some salted provision, it probably be- 
came an antidote; for on Sunday last she threw up a large 
dead worm, apparently of the snake species, upwards of 
half a yard long, and thick in proportion, spotted, or 
rather striped, all over. Having discharged the animal, 
she was immediately relieved from pain, and is now per- 
fectly restored to health.— Carlisle Journal, 





New Blue Dye.-—Professor Ormstead, of the University 
of North Carolina, in the United States, has discovered 
that the petals of the Iris of the gardens, or blue lily, 
yield a dye superior to all known blues. It turns red, like 
turnsol, when exposed to a stream of carbonic acid gas, 
It is more advantageous for dyeing than the blue of violets. 
on account of the greater quantity of colouring matter 
which each flower yields; and it is said that the tint is 
much more beautiful. Mr. Ormstead is on the point of 
publishing dn account of his process. 





North Carolina Gold.—We have seen some specimens 
of the ore taken from the gold mine lately discovered in 
North Carolina, and brought to this city by a gentleman 
from Cheraw (S. C.) about thirty miles from the mine. 
The metal, as taken from the bed, is almost in a pure 
state--there being not more than 10 per cent. of alloy.— 





The wine is supposed to be very rich and extensive, and 
the precious metal is contained in asand bed. It is ob- 
tained by sifting the sand. Sometimes large and valuable 
masses are found. A poor man, we are told, lately found 
a piece by accident, which is worth seventeen hundred 
dollars !--New York Commercial Advertiser, 
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AIR BALLOONS, AND MR. SADLER'S ASCENT. 

The ascent of a balloon is assuredly one of the most 
magnificent and interesting spectacles that can be witn' 
or conceived. The association of ideas connected with the 

henomenon are of the most agreeable and sublime nature. 

he spectator experiences emotions of admiration at the 
genius which first enabled man to soar into the sky, and of 
astonishment at the courage and enterprize of the bold ad- 
venturer who first dared to avail himself of the discovery. 
Aérial excursions have within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury become so common, especially in France, and so few 
serious accidents have resulted from them, that it does not 
now require precisely the same degree of courage as for- 
merly to make an experiment, in which the chances of a 
fortunate issue are so greatly in favour of the aéronaut. 

We do not make this remark with a view to mortify 
modern adventurers, for whom we entertain feelings of all 
due respect. Our own amour propre would rather in- 
cline us to elevate the aéronaut into a hero, as we once 
aspired to the character ourselves, and offered a celebrated 
professor a sum of money to be permitted to be the com- 
panion of his flight; but we found the charge for flying 
so very high, that we were obliged to be content with soar- 
ing aloft in fancy, which, as one of our pocts observes, 

* Like the finger of a clock, 
Runs the wide circle, yet is still at home.” 

The first aéronauts may be compared to Columbus, 
whilst our modern adventurers resemble those voyagers 
who now circumnavigate the globe‘with such facility and 
success. Both claim our respect, but in a very diff-rent 
degree. In the early stages of the discovery of the art 
of constructing and managing balloons, it’ assuredly re- 
quired more than ordinary firmness to venture aloft;— 
and we recollect reading a whimsical stcry, connected 
with the subject, in the memoirs of Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Mordaunt, of the Madras Establishment. This we 
shall relate in order to show that an ascent in a balloon 
was considered a very awful affair some years back. 

By the laws of India, if a person in shaving, draws blood 
from a crowned head, he forfeits his life. It happened that 
an unfortunate barber had committed this mighty offence 
on the august person of the Nabob of Oude, who ordered 
him to be forthwith baked to death in an oven! Colonel 
Mordaunt, who was a great favourite with the Nabob, 
humanely interceded in favour of the devoted victim, 
whose life was most graciously spared, on the condition 
that he should be obliged to ascend in an air balloon, 
which had been recently sent out to India.” 

The various and pleasing emotions with which we are 
uniformly inspired, as we see the intrepid aéronaut leave 
the earth, whilst we gaze almost breathless at the sublime 
triumph of human ingenuity—these feelings are somewhat 
allayed by the recollection that the discovery is of little, 
if of any, real valueto mankind, as the various experi- 
ments for giving any required direction to the aérial vehicle, 
have either altogether failed, or have been attended with 
so little success, as to promise no future useful result. 

We recollect only one instance in which balloons have 
been rendered subservient to the practical purposes of man, 
and we regret to add, that in this solitary case the invention 


was not turned toa better purpose than promoting the |. 


destruction of our fellow creatures. The battle of Fleurus, 
which took place on the 26th of June, 1794, was won by 
means of signals conveyed from a balloon, by Cautel, ac- 
eompanied by an Adjutant and a General. They ascended 
twice, and communicated signals to General Jourdan, 
which mainly regulated his operations. The balloon was 
fired at several times.* 

Since this event, wehave been amused with a variety of 
projects, for conveying intelligence.by means of balloons, 
from America and even India; but these we may be ex- 
eused noticing more particularly, as they appear to belong 


“to the 
** Thousand freaks that die in thinking.° 

The foregoing hasty remarks have been occasioned by 

the recent ascent of Mr. Sadler, described in a precedin 

page; to which we have little of importance to add, wi 
the exception of one singular phenomenon, just commu- 
nicated to us by that gentleman himself. Previously to 
his ascent, the gas within the balloon was as usual trans- 
parent, but on examining it when he had attained his 
test elevation, the gas was perceived to be opaque. 
e understand also, that Mr. Sadler could not discover 
any muriatic acid in the atmosphere, at a great elevation, 
h he endeavoured to ascertain ite presence by the 

ordinary tests. 

Of Mr. Sadler himself, we are desirous to say a few 
words, and to offer our tribute of disinterested praise, for 


————— 


these tying occasions. Although a young man, he ac- 
compli more than any of his predecessors, when he 
successfully passed the air from Dublin to Holy- 
head ;—-a feat which his experienced father in vain en- 
Geavoured to accomplish. 


AvVbertisements. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


T° STRANGERS IN LIVERPOOL, AND THE 

PUBLIC AT LARGE.—aAmongst the numezous 
Strangers who visit the Liver pool Festival there may be 
some who may approve of this amusing work, and ma; 
wish to see it oceasiona!ly on their return home. Suc 
persons are respectfully requested to consult the very copious 
list of Agents in London and throughout the country, which 
afe specified in the front page of the work. he Kaleidoscope 
may now be had from any other country Bookseller by order, 
transmitted to the London Publishers of Magazines, along 
with their ordinary monthly parcel. Price Threepence- 
halfpenny. 

The following works may be had at the Kaleidoscope Office, 


75, Lord-street : 

A New, elegant, and correct Perspective view of the LI- 
VERPOOL EXCHANGE, with a Ground-Plan of the Interior; 
and a highly-finished view of LORD NELSON’S MONU- 
MENT, together with full descriptions.—The whole con- 
tained in eight pages,to match with the Kaleidoscope. Printed 
on fine paper. PRICE SIXPENCE. 

Also, volumes I. Il. and III. of the KALEIDOSCOPE, hand- 
somely bound, in quarto, with copious Indexes, Price £1 
each, or 16s. in Se 

A eorrect Perspective View and Ground Plan of the NEW 
LIVERPOOL MARKET, with complete Description. Price 6d. 

The AMERICAN MAMMOTH CAVE, with Engraving and 
interesting Description, Price 2d. . 

Lithographic Engraving of OLD ELLEN TATE, who lately 
died in the Liverpool Workhouse, aged 110 years. Price 1s. 

ROSCOE’S DISCOURSE on the opening of the Liverpool 
Royal Institution. Price 4d. 


JUST ARRIVED at STOAKES’S ROOMS, CHURCH-STREET, 
MASTER HUBARD, 
Wi itHour the aid of drawing or Machine, but merely 
by a slight glance at the face, produces, in less than 20 
seconds, the most strikingly-correct and spirited likenesses 
with a pair of common scissors. His exhibition of Fancy Cut- 
tings consists of Flowers, Trees, Landscapes, Animals, Like- 
nesses of distinguished individuals, Family Groups, Sporting 
Pieces, Caricatures, &c. Admission, One Shilling, which en- 
titles the visitor to one likeness in bust; two of the same 
person, ls. 6d, Whole length likenesses 5s., two 7s. 6d. 
Likenesses taken on Hofse » or in open Carriages. Por- 
traits of Horses, Dogs, &e.&c. The figures may be had plain 
or elegantly bronzed. 


WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 
OW EXHIBITING, in the Pantaeon, Church- 
AN street, M. BARKER and Co.’s GRAND PANORAMA of 
the Defeat of the Turks by the Greeks, the Republic of Soulia, 
together with the Battles of Ligny and Waterloo, the Storm- 
ing of Seringapatam by the British and native troops. 
he above interesting subjects are painted on sixteen 
thousand square feet of canvas represented in eleven differ- 
ent views. Ten thousand figures pass before the spectator 
as-large as life. Movements accompanied bya Military Band. 
Admission to the Front Seats, 2s.; Second, ls. 6d.; Back 
Places, 1s.; Children half priee. 
There will be an exhibition each day at Eleven, Twelve, 
Two, and Three; and in the evening doors open at Six, com- 
mence at Seven. Brilliantly illuminated with Gas. The 
iast exhibition at half-past Eight o’clock. 
For particulars see book and hand-bill. 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. FRY, 
Andashort Memoir of that interesting and benevolent Lady. 
Wiil be published on the 20th of October, price 2s. 6d. roan- 


tuck ge edges, 
OOLE’S ELEGANT POCKET ALBUM, for 1824. 
Embellished with 12 Views and 5 Portraits of Distinguished 
Characters. 
Same time will be published, 
POOLE’S GENTLEMAN’S POCKET-BOOK, embellished 


with a Portrait of his Royal Highness the Duke of York.—Price 


2s .6d. roan-tuck, gilt Se 
Printed for Joun Poouz, 8, Newgate-street; and 


ndon: 
sold by all Booksellers. 


Literary Notices. 


Highly-finished Perspective View of the Liverpool Town 

all, with a Plan of the —— Floor ; also acorrect 
Perspective View of the Monument erected to the Me- 
mory of Lord Nelson, in the area of the Exchange. 
buildings; with descriptions of the whole—elegantly 
printed on 8 pages quarto, size of the Kaleidoscope, on 
Jine paper, price SIXPENCE. 


As we occasionally notice the periodical works of others 
as they issue from the press, we may be permitted to call the 
public attention to a small work of our own, which appeared 
first during the Festival’ week. Although the low price 























The first cost of the engravings, with which it is em. 
bellished, has been upwards of £30, and it is only in 
@ very extensive circulation that we can look for any 
thing like remuneration for the expenses attending the 
publication. The view of the Town-hall is engraved 
in a very superior style; and is very well calculated for 
framing by itself; nor is it in the common language of 
puff, that we pronounce this print alone to be worth dou- 
ble the sum for which the whole publication is now adver. 
tised. The quarto form has been selected, in order that 
the new publication may be bound up together with the 
Kaleidoscope.—( Sce adv. ) 


€o Worrespondents. 


Fancy BALL.—We have to apologise to our numerous readers 
for delaying, for about twenty-four hours, the publication 
of our present number. We had pledged ourselves to a 
poetical description of the Fancy-Dress Ball; and we could 
not perform the task sufficiently early for our usual time 
of publication without incurring the necessity of employing 
our workmen on Sunday ; which, we are sure, our readers 
would not require us todo. Instead, therefore, of going to 
press on Monday, we have. for once, published on our no- 
minal day, Tuesday, and we venture to hope that our at. 
tempt to do justice to a splendid charitable pageant, will be 
charitably construed by the publie. 


Tue VaLe or NIGHTsHADE.—Our correspondent Nathon will 
perceive that we have used a trifling liberty with him in the 
passage to which a note is affixed (see the middle of the 
second column of our first page.) Whether it be a mere 
lapsus penne, or otherwise, We cannot deterniine; but we 
are quite certain that our readers would not comprehend 
what is meant by the vistoned light of the moon, as written 
in the original. The term we have substituted is simple 
enough, but it has the advantage of being intelligible —Our 
friend Nathan has considerable talent and taste, which, th 
our humble opinion, would be more effective if he were less 
lavish of his literary embroidery. 


CiasstcaL EpucaTIon.—The letters of Homo and of J. L. jun, 
shall appear together in our next. 


W, Ws anecdvte of Mozart, although already familiar to the 
public, shall be attended to. 


The welcome translation of our esteemed correspondent Z, fs 
in the hands of our printers for insertion in our next. 


Wuimsicat Sicns—The paragraph, beginning “William 
Rider,” &c. transmitted to us by 4 Subscriber, shall be given, 
together with some other similar oddities. 


Tue Fins. Ant&—We wish any thing we could say would tn- 
duce our correspondents in this department to avoid all 
undue severity in their animadversions en the works of 
rival artists, and to confine themselves to the merits or de- 
merits of the pleces themselves, without permitting their 
judgments to be influenced in any degree by personal mo- 
tives. If this temper of mind is found to be unattainable 
on their parts, we are not ambitious that the Kaleidoscope 
should be the medium of their bickerings. We entirely 
agree with our correspondent Honestas, that the manner 
in which Connotsseur, of the preceding week, spoke of the 
works of a promising young artist, was harsh and 
unfair; and we have great pleasure in giving publicity 
to the remonstrance it has produced from a third party. 
We think we can perceive something of private pique 
in the letter of Alpha, which, with a few necessary 
omissions, we shall give in our next. In the mean 
time we can assure the artists in general, that we re- 
spect every man of genius in every department of the 
fine arts, which tend to civilize and to elevate human na- 
ture. We have no personal predilections, no individual 
partlalities to indulge; and if even we give publicity to the 
strictures of others who write under an unworthy bias, 
we feel as much regret in consequence, as any individual 
can experience, who may be the subject of private attack, 
or professional envy. 

Mr. Macrrapy.—The anecdote of this. gentleman, the inser- 
tion of which is suggested by J. 7: Df. has already appeared 


in the Kaleidoscope. 
Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
































Sold also by J. BywaterandCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Chegwm 
and Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrick, - 
Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-street; M. 
Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row; B. 
Gamage, 11, Clarence-street ; and J. Lowthian, Libra- 








the ability and presence of mind he uniformly exhibits on 
* See Monthly Magazine, Nov. 1798, page 339, 





of sixpence has been determined on, we can assure the 





public that the work is very well worth their patronage. ' - 


ry, St.James-place; for ready money only. 
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